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It is the aim of the Association for International Con. 
ciliation to awaken interest and to seek cooperation in 
the movement to promote international good will. This 
movement depends for its ultimate success upon in- 
creased international understanding, appreciation, and 
sympathy. To this end, documents are printed and 
widely circulated, giving information as to the progress 
of the movement and as to matters connected therewith, 
in order that individual citizens, the newspaper press, 
and organizations of various kinds may have accurate 
information on these subjects readily available. 

The Association endeavors to avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, contentious questions, and in particular questions 
relating to the domestic policy of any given nation. 
Attention is to be fixed rather upon those underlying 
principles of international law, international conduct, 
and international organization, which must be agreed 
upon and enforced by all nations if peaceful civiliza- 
tion is to continue and to be advanced. A list of pub- 
lications will be found on page 42. 
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one dollar for five years. 
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THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FRENCH REPUBLIC 


I 
INTRODUCTION 
Editorial from Journal des Débats 3 


The celebration of November 11 brings to a fitting close the 
series of ceremonies which, for the last two years, have sig- 
nalized the victory of justice. At the same time it com- 
memorates the fiftieth anniversary of the régime which, after 
receiving at the fall of the Empire the heritage of a defeated 
and dismembered France, has had the honor to lead the sorely 
wounded nation back to strength and to establish it again in 
the high place earned by its past history and services to 
humanity. On the day when an unknown soldier symbolizes 
the anonymous heroism of the nation, no one can doubt that 
the restoration of France is due above all to her own efforts. 
M. Millerand, in his epoch-making address at the Panthéon, 
misunderstood neither the weaknesses nor the faults that have 
at times hindered the progress of the Republic towards the 
supreme goal where she has at last arrived. But a universal 
and invincible determination has dominated and guided 
everything toward better paths. There is not a Frenchman, 
either statesman or man of the people, who has not preserved 
at the bottom of his heart the will—at times obscured but 
always firm—to accomplish his patriotic duty. 

Certainly no one dreamed of resorting to war to regain the 
lost provinces. None of those who have governed France 
from Thiers to Poincaré would have been willing to assume 
the responsibility of a resort to force to efface the wrongs 
inflicted by force. M. Millerand recalls that “immanent 
justice has decreed that the war, as a result of which just 
reparation should come, should be initiated by the very 


1 Translated from Journal des Débats, November 19, 1920. 
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perpetrators of the crime.” Those who do not comprehend 
the providential character of this origin of the late war have 
never comprehended the tragic beauty of Gambetta’s appeal 
to “immanent justice.” 

It is to the honor of the French people and of the Republic 
that they have preserved in their hearts the unchangeable 
attachment to the brothers lost in 1871 and at the same time 
the ineradicable confidence that the hour of justice would 
strike without the need for the victims to take the initiative 
in bloodshed. There is no more profound homage to ideal 
justice than this attitude assumed quite naturally by an entire 
people. When our great orators, our great poets, our great 
educators and all our great spiritual leaders preached the 
sursum corda to the masses, they were listened to because they 
rendered the latent aspirations of all minds into magnificent 
language. 

“Demosthenes has been unable to accomplish anything 
against Philip,” remarked the President of the Republic, 
because he spoke to sceptics while our national Demosthenes, 
although less eloquent, have been more successful because they 
had the popular soul with them. 

One may in all good faith have no love for the democratic 
régime and prefer to it the France of olden times, but barring 
a prejudice that neither misleads nor persuades anyone, he 
cannot deny that, on the whole, the Third Republic has 
done its full duty at a time when its duty was neither medi- 
ocre nor easy. That is why the Republic has deserved to 
survive and to conquer. 

All difficulties have not been smoothed out! Certainly not, 
and it is even necessary to admit that a “régime of liberty and 
of justice” as M. Jonnart yesterday defined the Republic, is a 
régime always at work and in activity, because the path of 
progress toward liberty and justice is an infinite upward slope. 
There is stability, in the ordinary sense of the word, only ina 
régime of blind conservation, but even that stability is only 
apparent and deceptive for it leads finally to revolutions. We 
have had no revolutions in the last half-century. Count those 
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of the preceding half-century: the fall of the first Empire, the 
fall of the Restoration, the fall of the July Monarchy and the 
fall of the Second Empire. Moreover, these different régimes 
had their days of glory and their years of prosperity. But 
they believed that they could stabilize history and put an 
end toreforms. They did not comprehend what was repeated 
yesterday by M. Jonnart, in the same address at the mon- 
ument to Waldeck-Rousseau, when he made clear what the 
latter’s policy aimed to be, not always successfully: 

“Concord and peace are durable and fruitful only on 
condition of orderly progressive growth in an atmosphere of 
fraternity.” 


(7] 








II 
COMMEMORATIVE ADDRESS 
By M. MILLERAND, President of the Republic ! 


What events have happened, what a transformation has 
taken place in the half century from September 4, 1870, to 
September 4, 1920. 

Crushed in disaster the Empire fell. The Republic rose up, 
having for its program the title of the new government: The 
National Defence. This program is typified by a single man— 
the tribune whose grateful country has just borne his heart 
side by side with the nameless and glorious remains of one of 
his soldiers to the Panthéon. 

With an unconquerable faith in the destiny of France, 
Gambetta did not limit himself—together with his colleagues, 
the representatives of Alsace and of Lorraine—to the affirma- 
tion of the certain revenge of justice at the very hour when 
force was triumphant. To render possible that revenge which 
the voice of Paul Dérouléde constantly demanded, he con- 
secrated the twelve short years reserved to him by destiny to 
the work of rebuilding France, to utilize all the resources of 
most glowing eloquence and flexible policy in order to raise up 
and develop his party to the point where it should include 
the entire country; to discipline the party and to transform 
it from a party of opposition to a party of government; and, 
simultaneously with the restoration of France, to establish 
the Republic on unshakable foundations. His work is com- 
pleted. Under these vaults I salute the representatives of re- 
constructed France and of the triumphart Republic. 

Certainly we deny nothing of what belongs to the French 
patrimony. The sons of the revolution are truly “the zealots 
of Jeanne d’Arc.” It does not diminish the grandeur of past 


1 Translated from Journal des Débats, November 19, 1920. 
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ages to hold that the nineteenth century—the century of 
disquietude, of preparation and of research—is one of the 
most stirring and pathetic. 

The period from 1870 to 1920 was hard, but its painful 
labors themselves attach us the more closely to the soil we 
tread. Now that the danger has passed, a new and closer bond 
unites us to those who led us through the perilous situation and 
who have saved us. Of that order are the indissoluble bonds 
which today attach France to the Republic. 

At Rome, it was a mark of honor and nobility to have the 
right to keep the images of ancestors in the atrium and to have 
them borne in certain solemn ceremonies. The Republic has 
won its patent of nobility. On this anniversary it has the 
right to have borne before it the images of those who have 
guided it and who, in tragic circumstances, have supplied it 
with the power to live and to grow. In time of need it has 
always been the marvellous destiny of France to see rise from 
its soil the men indispensable to her safety. We will only 
name the dead; Gambetta, Jules Ferry, Waldeck-Rousseau. 
Have not all those who succeeded them been, if not always 


pupils of their methods, at least disciples of their thought? 


Gambetta 


Gambetta, who in 1870 was the great organizer of the 
national defence; Gambetta, who, after the treaty of Frank- 
fort, looked forward to the revenge of immanent justice; 
Gambetta, whose enthusiams, warmth of heart and spiritual 
impulse were, on the morrow of the catastrophe, the song of 
hope rising above the ruins! Gambetta, of whom my illus- 
trious predecessor, in the beautiful book that he consecrated 
to him a few months ago, said “his name forms part of the 
religion of France;” Gambetta who had, in fine, the signal 
honor of personifying the very fortune of our country to the 
eyes of the foreigner! Immediately after the funeral of the 
great patriot Jules Ferry wrote “Let us allow our conquerors to 
persuade themselves that Gambetta, has carried to his tomb 
the last remnant of the spirit of revenge; it is well, it is useful 
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that they believe it, but not one of those who have seen and 
understood the great and consoling spectacles of these incom- 
parable days will dare to blaspheme the heart of France,” 
“To blaspheme the heart of France”—one understands what 
such words signify; one hears the secret echoes that they 
express of the soul of him who pronounced them. 

Jules Ferry felt the heart of France beat in his own breast; 
he felt it bleed from the wounds of yesterday and palpitate for 
all that with hopes for future life. To that resurrection he 
consecrated himself. With a tenacity, seemingly indifferent 
but nevertheless profoundly sensitive to the most furious and 
unjust attacks, without faltering because it was not he but the 
country that was in jeopardy, he followed the program that 
he had laid out, a program of national reconstruction, of 
national education and of national expansion. On the fields of 
battle in Flanders and on the Somme, on the Marne and on the 
Meuse, at Ypres as at Verdun, everywhere where you, our 
Marshalls, have led the allied armies, we have seen not heroism 
alone, but the very soul of those young men who were pupils 
of Jules Ferry; we have seen the exploits of those soldiers from 
Africa and Asia whom Jules Ferry has given us. 

On the 4th of July, 1899, in the Chamber of Deputies, in a 
most serious crisis President Waldeck-Rousseau cried “The 
Republic will live” and was applauded by the majority. 
Waldeck-Rousseau! The Minister of Commerce of 1900 could 
not evoke without emotion the figure of the great statesman 
who, at one of the most critical epochs of French life, had the 
courage to accept governmental power and was able, through 
his serenity, poise and ability to reestablish peace in the minds 
of the people as well as in the streets of the capital. “The 
Republic will live,” he cried. The Republic has lived. The 
Republic has conquered. The Republic still lives. 

Those republicans were admirable who had the strength of 
mind never to despair, who suffered in their hearts from the 
disquietudes born of tragic events and of violent attacks upon 
them, and who nevertheless remained calm and were able to 
dissimulate their anguish and suffering, fully determined to 
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reach the goal they knew must be attained. But those men, 
whatever their importance might be, would not have been 
sufficient for the task if they had been alone. Demosthenes 
was unable to accomplish anything against Philip. Their 
strength was in the people on whom they relied and the 
essential worth of the Republic is shown by the fact that it 
made it possible for this people to develop, to expand, and if 
one may so express it, to rise to the height of the occasion. 

Immediately after the victory of the Marne, that five-day 
battle during which a world filled with foreboding had seen, 
with astonishment, admiration and delight, an army supposed 
to be defeated and in flight turn about suddenly and force into 
retreat a victorious army that believed that it already held 
definitive triumph in its hands, General Joffre telegraphed to 
the government: “The Republic can be proud of the army it 
has organized.” By this understand: the Republic can be 
proud of the people it has raised, for was it not the whole 
French people who were under arms, who fought and held 
firm and conquered with the aid of its allies? 


The Work of a Half-century 


Fifty years have doubtless not passed without weaknesses 
and the commission of faults. To err is human and we are 
men; but even when we erred, there was something that 
never weakened—the love of France. 

The deep love of country, the passionate desire to make 
each day more noble and more splendid, more prosperous 
and more just, to restore its natural frontiers, to guarantee 
it against fresh crimes; the impassioned desire to bring it 
about that in sweet France life be made daily easier and 
more humane,—is not that the sentiment that will forever 
inspire us all? It matters little that methods differ, the 
unique goal is there that may not be forgotten. 

Look at the position of France on September 4, 1870; look 
at the position of France on September 4, 1920. We should 
call to mind the sad voyage of M. Thiers in Europe during that 
cruel winter of 1870, in search of support that everywhere 
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eluded him. Recall, on the other hand, the Belgians, the 
British, the Italians, the Russians, the Americans and the 
volunteers of all races and all tongues who threw themselves 
forward from 1914 to 1918 to shed their blood on French soil 
for a cause, at the same time our cause and that of civilization, 
Call to mind the army of 1870 and its six months calvary. It 
saved our honor. It added to the anthology of our glory new 
names and immortal pages: Reichshoffen, Gravelotte, 
Bazeilles; Chanzy, Faidherbe, Denfert-Rochereau. What an 
abyss, however, between the army of 1870 and the French 
army of 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917 and 1918! 

Let us recall the continuity of the foreign policy of the 
Republic that was able to prepare, organize and maintain 
those friendships and alliances that we were to find ready in 
the day of peril. 

Let us think of the soldiers from Asia and Africa, whom I 
invoked just now with the memory of Jules Ferry. It was the 
colonial policy of the Republic that made it possible for us to 
acquire and preserve these magnificent over-seas domains, 
where in the midst of a general upheaval, peace has not ceased 
to reign. Remember the sad meeting of March 1, 1871, at 
Bordeaux, where was heard the pathetic protest of the 
deputies from Alsace and Lorraine; remember the incom- 
parable days of November and December, 1918, in Alsace and 
Lorraine and say whether the Republic has not brought to 
success its impassioned effort for the grandeur of France. 

But the redemption of France has not been brought about 
only in the military and political sense. It has been accom- 
plished in all the branches of human activity, in agriculture, 
in public works, in commerce and in industry. 

In social legislation we shoul. recall the measures taken for 
the protection of child labor, for the regulation and limitation 
of working hours, from the point of view of hygiene and of 
safety; for assistance to minors, the aged and infirm; the 
great laws on labor accidents, on the weekly holiday, on the 
housing of laborers and the development of mutual aid. Under 
the action of two laws, those of March 21, 1884 and July 1, 
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1901, syndicates and associations have multiplied. Also the 
prodigious development of social conceptions and accomplish- 
ments has been one of the features of this period. Thought for 
these grave problems made its way into all parties. It has 
given to parliamentary eloquence two of the orators who have 
reflected the highest brilliancy on the French tribune—Jean 
Jaurés and Albert de Mun. All the moral values, all the social 
values and all the spiritual values that make up the grandeur 
of a people have had occasion to manifest and affirm them- 
selves in that space of fifty years. The Republic can rightly 
take glory in them; and to future generations we do not 
present ourselves empty-handed. 

The coming generations have been the object of constant 
thought to the governments that have succeeded each other 
since 1870. If, in the constitution of the Year III there is 
inscribed the obligation of the state to watch over national 
education, our Republic has not evaded this duty. There are 
no cares that it has not given to this work; material cares, 
intellectual cares, administrative cares. And among its best 
workers, beside and not far from the name of Jules Ferry, it is 
only just to inscribe the name of René Goblet. There was 
construction of schools in all districts of France, organization 
of girls’ education, development of primary, secondary and 
higher education, and creation of professional education. 

The value of that education we have judged by the results 
it has obtained. 


Need of an Ideal 


In the life of a people, there is something more, and there 
ought to be something more than the quest for material 
prosperity. Men have need of an ideal to guide them, to 
sustain them in their daily troubles, to enable them to rise 
above their troubles. Is not the double purpose of education 
fulfilled when, at the end of school, the young people are 
equally equipped for action and for thought? And if the 
young people of France have proved of what they are capable 
in action, have they not also proved of what they are capable 
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in thought? They have had illustrious masters of whom it 
can be said that without them the world would not have been 
raised to its present level. They have followed these masters, 
and, if it has been sometimes claimed that science has no 
country, it can never be denied that there is a manner of 
conceiving science that is peculiarly French. 

The names of Pasteur, Berthelot, Henri Poincaré and Pierre 
Curie are universal but they are above all French by that 
clarity, that boldness, that breadth, that confidence and that 
quality of thought that are truly our own. Is it not the same 
quality that is found in our artists, and is anything more 
admirable than the surprising mixture of realism and of 
lyricism, that marvellous life whose disinterestedness is a 
perpetual lesson, contained in works like those of Rodin in 
sculpture, of César Franck and Debussy in music, of Puvis 
de Chavannes and Carriére, of Renoir and Cézanne in paint- 
ing? And finally in literature, philosophy and history, in 
criticism and romance, in poetry and drama, from Taine and 
Renan to Charles Péguy, the movement of ideas has been so 
rapid, so abundant that it is easy to follow therein the moral 
history of the generations of the Third Republic. 

After the war of 1870 there was a sort of uneasiness; one 
saw the generations that had lived through the war clutched, 
as it were, by despondency toward life, taking refuge in the 
ivory towers and seeking that ideal whose pain each French- 
man feels in symbols sometimes obscure but whose inspiration 
affirms its worth. Others pleased themselves with mental 
activity. Pessimism had its day. But, one morning, rumors 
from without penetrated the ivory towers. A moment always 
comes when, weary of the dream in which one is wrapped, the 
window is opened to the outside air. Through the open 
window suddenly enter the voices of life which has resumed 
full strength. While some slept in dreams, others toiled. The 
song of labor resounds. The isolated dreamer then feels that 
he ought to add his effort to the universal effort, his verse to the 
universal song, that he ought to labor to realize thatideal which 
he had believed could be cultivated only in a secluded retreat. 
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Sometimes the ideal changes but it is always the ideal. It 
is not a question of knowing whether these poets, novelists, 
dramatists and historians are republicans or not, it is not a 
question of knowing whether they were revolutionists or 
reactionaries, catholics or free thinkers. It is enough to 
establish that, by their care for moral, social and religious 
questions, they have disengaged themselves from that dilet- 
tantism whose disintegrating charm is more harmful to a 
people than the violence of prejudice. 

Generations of the beginning of the twentieth century, who 
were so keen in battle and whoentered the arena with such 
ardor, whose cruel wounds are so deplored, we may ask our- 
selves today if we should not congratulate ourselves on those 
struggles that were struggles for an ideal, so that in 1905, when 
external danger appeared abruptly to all eyes, the parties 
commenced to unite so as to make but one French party. 
Generations that reached the age of manhood with the war, 
we must appeal to them in this academic quarter which they 
left to go to the front with that youthful enthusiasm which 
detracts nothing from good judgment—they have under- 
stood in advance, they have comprehended, they have ac- 
quiesced. 


The Work Is not Finished 


1870 to 1920—what a period of accomplishment! In 
philosophy and in history, in criticism and in romance, in the 
drama and even in poetry is manifested unceasingly that 
thought for those lofty problems that make the honor and the 
grandeur of mankind. It is true that, among these philos- 
ophers and these historians, among these critics and these 
novelists, among these dramatists and these poets, all do not 
celebrate the Republic; but the Republic celebrates all of them 
for it is precisely its glory to have made it possible for them all 
to make known their thoughts, which sometimes they clothed 
in magnificent language; and if we cannot foresee what 
judgment posterity will render on our era, we can feel assured 
that if it does not retain certain names it will nevertheless 
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retain the memory of an epoch of free and unpassioned seeking 
for truth and beauty. 

The work is not finished. If, as Gambetta wished, France 
has preserved intact and ever present the memory of the dear 
lost provinces, it has never occurred to the thought of any of 
the governments that it could take the responsibility of 
appealing to force to attempt to regain the property that had 
been ravished from it. Immanent justice has decreed that 
the war, as a result of which just reparation should come, 
should be initiated by the very perpetrators of the crime. 

Aggression interrupted the peaceful work of hands and 
brain. After more than four years of a terrible war this work 
has been resumed. New duties have been added to our duties, 
We have ruins to restore, reparations to assure and guarantees 
to maintain. May the past give us confidence for the future! 

Oh, unknown soldier, nameless and triumphant represen- 
tative of the heroic host of poilus; Ye dead who sleep your 
last sleep under the soil of Flanders, of Champagne, of Verdun, 
of so many famous or unknown battlefields; young heroes who 
rushed from beyond the Atlantic, from the British Isles, from 
far off Dominions, from Italy, from Belgium, from Serbia, from 
all parts of the world to offer your lives for the preservation of 
the ideal that once again France typified, sleep in peace. 

You have fulfilled your destiny. 

France and civilization are saved. 
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THE WORK OF THE THIRD REPUBLIC: FOREIGN 
POLICY 1870-1920 


By AuGusTE GAuvIN ! 


Born out of defeat, the Republic celebrates its fiftieth 
anniversary on the morrow of a victory which is transforming 
the face of the world. If, as there are many reasons for belief, 
Bismark favored the establishment of our Republic after 
Sedan, in the fear that France again might become too strong 
under a monarchy, it proves that his genius, composed of 
will, of promptness in seizing opportunity and of brutality, 
lacked foresight and psychological perception. A restored 
monarch would have always been suspected by our neighbors 
of preparing for revenge in order to consolidate his dynasty. 
His diplomacy would have suffered constantly from these 
suspicions. One recalls the declaration of Napoleon III: “L’ 
Empire, c'est la paix.” 

However reserved the foreign policy of a king might have 
been, and assuming that his counsellors would not have urged 
him to imprudent measures, it would have been difficult for 
that policy to follow a glorious path through internal diffi- 
culties under the surveillance of Germany always on the 
watch. Bismark had too much scorn for the Republic and his 
successors had too much scorn for the citizens of the Republic. 
Those errors of judgment explain in part the aggression of 
1914. 

Modest and reserved, careful to give no excuse for attack 
to the enemy who sought a pretext to finish the work of 1871, 
the Third Republic enjoyed from its birth the good-will of old 
friends of France who had been estranged from us by the 
mischief-making, fanciful and blustering policy of Napoleon 

1 Translated from Journal des Débats, November 19, 1920. 
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III. In 1875, Czar Alexander II and Queen Victoria obliged 
Bismark to abandon the so-called preventive war he planned 
against us. These two sovereigns were, however, strongly 
impregnated with Germanism. They had tranquilly per- 
mitted Prussia to consummate its crime of 1871. Neither of 
them had cared to stop the war after September 4, 1870. But 
when the government of the Republic showed itself to be wise, 
peaceful and wholly consecrated to internal reconstruction, it 
did not suit them that France should be sacrificed again to 
Prussian appetites. Bismark grumbled but did not repeat his 
attempt. He changed tactics. Obliged to allow France to 
reconstruct her forces and to put herself in a state of defence, 
he played the part of encouraging her to develop beyond the 
seas. Himself without colonial ambitions, active in strong 
unification of the empire, in perfecting his military machine 
and in strengthening his European alliances, he opened to us 
the path of a colonial policy. 

Even in that path the French government at first advanced 
only with extreme prudence. In 1878 at the Congress of 
Berlin, it declined Lord Salisbury’s offer to complete our 
African domain by the occupation of Tunis. It only carried 
this proposal into effect in 1881, when it was proved that if we 
did not take the initiative we should be outstripped by Italy. 
Jules Ferry, who was in power at that time, established the 
system, which consisted simply in not being hypnotized, as 
it was expressed then, by the gap in the Vosges as well as in 
profiting by the good-will of Germany to found a colonial 
empire. But in his mind there was no question at all of a 
political rapprochement with our conquerors nor of renuncia- 
tion of future reparation. Since there was no reason to hope 
that reparation would come at an early date he refused to treat 
Berlin ill-naturedly and met its advances in order to be able 
to develop freely our over-seas possessions. He would have 
been wrong if Bismark’s intention had been to lay a trap for 
us and to attack us at the moment when our troops were 
occupied at far distant points. But under the circumstances 
the astute chancellor was not laying a trap for us. He 
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counted only on the fact that our foreign enterprises would 
turn our minds from the thought of revenge and would put 
us in conflict with those powers with which he feared we 
might enter into alliances. 

On his side Jules Ferry wished to increase our resources of 
every kind in order that we should be in better position to 
resist the German hegemony and to defend our interests 
everywhere. It is also to be supposed that he foresaw that 
some day it might be possible to exchange a great colony for 
the Reichsland. Certainly this was profoundly repugnant to 
German sentiment. But it agreed so well with Germany’s 
true interest that it was possible to believe that during some 
European crisis a great German statesman could be brought 
to accept a bargain so advantageous to both parties and so 
promising for world peace. On any hypothesis it was skillful 
on our part to make sure of those elements for negotiation 
which were at the same time a source of wealth and a valuable 
field for military training. 

Unfortunately the aggressive internal policy of Jules Ferry 
raised so much hatred against him that his policy of colonial 
expansion was criticized from the beginning. His adversaries, 
whom he abused without regard, made no distinction between 
the man and his work. The elections of 1881 weakened him 
to such an extent that he ‘felt it necessary to resign in the 
month of November. 

Monarchists perhaps will claim that the instability of our 
foreign policy at that time was an inevitable result of the 
republican régime which also is responsible for the abandon- 
ment of Egypt in 1882. It is true that at the time of the 
incidents in Alexandria in July of that year, M. de Freycinet, 
president of the Council, did not dare to take the initiative 
boldly and that the Chamber disapproved the little that he 
tried todo. That was a serious check. But, with a perspective 
of the thirty-eight years which have elapsed, and by ignoring 
passing considerations, we ought to judge the event from 
another aspect. If the weakness of the republican government 
in 1882 placed us for many years in a pitable position, it did not 
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compromise the chances for a general arrangement with 
England, a very necessary condition of our independence as 
regards Germany. Furthermore, it did not exclude some 
particular arrangements that the Cabinet at London would 
have been willing to conclude with us as compensation, 
Impartial historians ought then to recognize that, on the 
whole, the inconveniences of the timidity and the incoherence 
of the parliamentary régime were compensated for by its 
advantages. 

The same was true at the time of Fashoda. If we assume 
that a monarchical government, supposedly strong and careful 
to avoid all apparent humiliation, had broken with England 
in 1898, what would have become of France and of Europe? 
Without jeopardizing our national destiny we were able to 
utilize to a certain extent the diplomatic aid of Germany to 
defend ourselves against the rivalry of the English colonials, 

But at any cost, it was our duty to avoid committing 
ourselves with Berlin in such manner that we should have 
become dependent. Doubtless Wilhelm II would have been 
delighted to brandish his sword at our side as in 1909 he did 
with Austria. Only we would have become his vassals. Now 
it is clear what the “great diplomatic success” of the Bosnian 
affair has cost the Hapsburgs. Such a success in the affair of 
Egypt and the Upper Nile would have lead us to a catas- 
trophe. 

It is, then, not a paradox to claim that the republican régime, 
with its congenital weaknesses, has rendered greater services 
to France than a monarchy could have rendered. Contrary 
to the prophecies of the partisans of the fallen régimes, it did 
not prevent the conclusion of alliances and understandings 
with the great monarchical states. The Russian alliance, 
negotiated in 1891 by MM. de Freycinet and Ribot, and the 
Entente Cordiale with England, arranged in 1904 by M. Delcassé 
under the auspices of the great king Edward VII, constitute 
two great treaties comparable with the most important of 
those which our kings have signed. The manner in which the 
French ministers have put them into effect is not entirely 
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above criticism. On the whole, however, they have effected 
what could be reasonably expected from them. They saved 
usin 1914. If the Russian alliance did fail us in 1917, that was 
not the fault of the French Republic. On the contrary it was 
the autocratic régime in the most extensive empire of the 
world that failed. 

In 1920 the republicans of France feel that they are justified 
in comparing with pride their diplomatic work with that of 
the most powerful monarchies. It is true that they have been 
negligent and have committed faults that might have been 
avoided with relative ease. It would be stupid to set up some 
of our statesmen for the admiration of posterity. But the 
Republic has done its duty. In particular it has been patient. 
If the genius of the individual is shown by consistent patience 
the essential element of the political genius of a people is also 
patience. We say of a people—for in foreign policy as in the 
trenches,—it has been the citizens themselves, the mass of the 
nation, that has held firm. Perhaps the Republic has not 
possessed what one calls great men. But great men, in the 
historic sense, are often plagues to the world and to their own 
nations, 

They are more tempted to make their countries serve 
themselves than themselves to serve their countries. The 
important thing is that at decisive moments the Republic, with 
the men at her disposal, has triumphed over difficulties and 
has sustained gloriously the French flag. It is still her task to 
restore public prosperity. Let her not seek to abandon her 
role and let her be patient. 
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THE THIRD REPUBLIC AND THE NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


By ADRIEN LANNES DE MONTEBELLO 
Former President of the Army Commission ! 


The work of national defense accomplished by the Third 
Republic has received the glorious consecration of victory. On 
November 11, 1918 the German armies gave up the struggle 
and abandoned not only the territories they had held since 
August, 1914, but also the two provinces where they had been 
encamped since 1871. The French Republic, born from the 
painful indignation aroused throughout the country by the 
capitulation of the last imperial army at Sedan, saw Germany 
at bay capitulate in her turn. At the same time the German 
empire, consolidated by our defeats, crumbled before our 
victory. The brillancy of that victory was so triumphant that 
the date, November 11, when it was an accomplished fact was 
selected to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the Republic. 

Immediately after the proclamation of the Republic our 
armies were prisoners or besieged and the enemy a short 
distance only from the capital. In such necessity for action 
it could not be a question of reconstructing our military 
institutions but only of exerting all the energy and all the 
force of the country to resist the invader. France could not 
bring herself to accept as final the threatening defeat after 
but a few weeks of combat and the government of the national 
defense, sustained by the unanimous opinion of the country, 
decided to continue the struggle. If victory did not come then 
to crown the efforts made, these efforts had at least the merit 
of saving the honor of France. 


1 Translated from Journal des Debats, November 19, 1920. 
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When the war was over and peace had been signed the 
National Assembly comprehended the necessity to remold 
completely our military organization or rather to place it on 
the footing of an army capable of accomplishing its task. 

The ideas of revenge that developed rapidly made it possible 
to find in public opinion the solid foundation necessary for the 
accomplishment of such a difficult matter; and if the very 
first thoughts of Thiers and Gambetta, who were the leaders of 
the National Assembly, were to protect the country against a 
repetition of the disasters of invasion, the hope of regaining 
Alsace and Lorraine from the enemy made them accept 
unhesitatingly the necessary sacrifices. 

We lacked everything in 1870—troops, divisional organi- 
zation, artillery, fortifications and general staff. From the 
moment when the peace treaty was signed the work was 
begun. But though the country was willing to make every 
effort demanded to assure the national defense, the govern- 
ment felt the danger of too great publicity to its plans, from the 
point of view of foreign policy, in the presence of an enemy who 
openly declared his determination to crush us for many years. 

The expenses to be incurred were nominally on a so-called 
account of liquidation and under the control of a liquidation 
commission. The account and the commission were in reality 
much less intended for the liquidation of the situation created 
by the war than for the reconstruction of our military strength. 

Thanks to the credits thus obtained, the reconstruction of 
our military forces could be undertaken without delay; in the 
five years from 1872 to 1877 a sound and well-planned 
organization was established, a large number of the features 
of which still existed in 1914 and made it possible for us to 
resist and to conquer. 

The recruiting law of 1872 was a compromise between the 
system of the nation under arms and the professional army. 
This was true in greater or less degree of the three subsequent 
recruiting laws. 

Although the law imposed the principle of universal 
obligatory service, established the categories of the active 
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army, the reserve army and the territorial force and fixed 
the duration of active service at five years, still a portion, 
determined by lot, served only six months; another portion 
was permitted to volunteer for a year; and finally, the sons 
of widows, ecclesiastics and members of the teaching profession 
were relieved from all service. This system made it possible 
for us to have the large number of troops that were so sorely 
lacking in 1870. This law was supplemented the following 
year, 1873, by the law on the organization of the army from 
which was to result the establishment of regional army corps. 
In this manner the territorial organization in time of peace 
fitted in with the organization of the army to be mobilized in 
case of war. This mobilization was thereby assured and the 
disorder that marked the mobilization in 1870 was provided 
against. In 1875 the army law fixed the status of officers, 

A great source of weakness for the inadequate and badly 
organized army of 1870 was the insufficiency of staff officers. 
Without doubt our defeats of the month of August in Alsace 
and Lorraine were almost entirely due to the officers. The 
valor of the soldiers was remarkable, their training perfect and 
their steadiness and morale incomparable. But they were 
almost invariably sent into badly-planned battles where the 
officers had been surprised by the enemy and lacked the precise 
information necessary to defeat the enemy. And moreover, 
many actions begun under most unfavorable conditions could 
have been carried through to victory if the staff officers had 
been well enough versed in their profession to manoeuvre their 
troops and had not allowed some units to remain inactive while 
others were uselessly destroyed. 

In order to prevent a like danger there was founded in 
1876 the War College, to provide us with the staff officers 
indispensable to a modern army. Enmities and prejudices 
have arisen against our staff officers graduated from the 
War College and we must recognize that sometimes they 
have themselves contributed to this state of affairs. Never- 
theless the eminent services they have rendered in the course 
of the world war ought a long time since to have exonerated 
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them. By their strenuous exertions they have not only cared 
for the maintenance of the French army and the conducting 
of the fighting, but they have also, thanks to their unques- 
tioned valor, been able to take a considerable ascendancy over 
their comrades of the allied armies. The reorganization of 
the Serbian, Roumanian and Greek armies, carried through 
under most difficult conditions, has particularly demonstrated 
their organizing ability which they owed to their training at 
the War College. Military art in its highest achievement 
is the manifestation of genius; but genius is impotent if it 
lacks the resources of military science. The glory of having 
established and developed this science in our army belongs to 
the Republic. 

This large army, well organized and ably commanded, was 
equipped with a modern armament worthy of it. In 1874 
the infantry was supplied with a new rifle well designed and 
particularly durable. In 1914, forty years later, we were very 
fortunate to have a large reserve supply of these rifles. In 
1877 the artillery was equipped with “de Bange” guns which 
provided a series of calibers systematically worked out to meet 
all the needs of the field of battle. The special qualities of 
these guns were so notable that it was possible to employ them 
without too great disadvantage against the powerful German 
artillery at the end of 1914 and during the long months 
following. 

As for the employment of this army in time of war it is 
plain that under the influence of recent defeat it was planned 
to be principally defensive. Séré de Riviére undertook to 
assure the protection of the national territory and of the 
capital, seriously threatened because of its geographical 
situation. For this purpose he planned his very complete 
system of first and second lines of defence along our north and 
northeast borders, with intentional open spaces to permit 
manoeuvring through these lines, and to the rear up to the 
central fortification composed of the intrenched camp of 
Paris, The execution of this plan, based on truly prophetic 
vision, was undertaken immediately after our disasters and, 
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resolutely carried through. Furthermore, the security of the 
country did not rest only on the stones of our fortresses but 
also on the army of campaign and manoeuvre. The concen- 
tration of our troops was carefully prepared for as well as the 
arrangements for strategic transportation. A high railroad 
commission was newly established whose studies and records 
were always kept up to the minute and in 1914 made it 
possible to mobilize and concentrate our troops without any 
difficulty or serious accident. Finally, the creation of the 
geographic service completed the equipment of our armies, 

The reorganized French army could face the future with 
confidence. 

But the progress of science did not allow the country to 
relax its efforts. Twelve years after the adoption of the “74” 
rifle the appearance of repeating rifles obliged us to transform 
the weapons of our infantry. The troops received the Lebel 
rifle, model “86.” At the same time the discovery of a new 
explosive, melinite, was calculated to bring about for the 
artillery somewhat later, after considerable developments, the 
transformation of our fortifications by the necessary adoption 
of the concealed cupola. 

Shortly after, by the active initiative of M. Freycinet, a series 
of regulations of the highest importance for our military staff 
was adopted. There was first the decree of 1888 which created 
the general staff of the army; the substitution of this body for 
the general staff of the ministry assured a greater stability and 
a greater continuity of views. At the same time the High 
War Council was created with the duty to give its advice in 
all great questions of interest to the national defense. Its 
vice-president was the commanding general of the French 
armies. The later decrees (notably those issued by M. 
Messimy) merely developed the principles then established. 
On the other hand the internal organization of the army, as 
far as its officers were concerned, was assured by the decree 
creating classification commissions. 

In the year following (1889) it became necessary to revise 
the law of 1872 on the recruiting of the army. In spite of the 
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political situation, still troubled by incessant strife in par- 
liament, the government succeeded in having a new law 
passed constituting the three years service but incorporating 
the entire contingent. The reduction of length of service did 
not injure the troops nor the army as a whole. While the 
principle of obligatory service was confirmed by the sup- 
pression of exemptions and substitutions, it is true that too 
many dispensations were granted to such classes as those who 
supported families or who had certain educational quali- 
fications, limiting their service toa single year; this was one 
of the principle defects of the law. 

But interest in the complete assurance of the national 
defense remained keen. Atter 1891 considerable development 
was given to manoeuvres on a large scale, in which as many 
as four army corps participated, and to manoeuvres by squad- 
rons. Some years later in 1897, the artillery in its turn was 
modernized following the adoption of the cannon of 75 milli- 
meters. This was a serious burden for the country but every 
one knows how well it paid. The only thing to be regretted is 
that the really incomparable qualities of the “75’s” have led 
people to consider them adequate for all necessities of the 
battlefield. 

In 1899 the French army was increased in power by the law 
providing for the colonial army. The former marine infantry 
was again attached to the ministry of war and the foundations 
for its development were laid. That law permitted the organi- 
zation of native colonial troops who played such an important 
role in the world war. 

Moroccans, negroes, Annamites were able to stand beside 
the children of the attacked metropolis and the very indigna- 
tion of the Germans against the use of these troops in Europe 
demonstrates to us what an invaluable reinforcement they 
were and again may be for us. At the same time the colonial 
army is an admirable training school for officers of all ranks. 

Unfortunately the adoption of the last-mentioned law 
coincided almost exactly with a relaxation of our effort that 
almost resulted fatally for us. 
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From about 1900 the party in power ceased to believe in the 
possibility of a war and in the need of having a strong army, 
The radical socialists were not unpatriotic but they facilitated 
the work of the anti-militarists by their ill-judged measures, 
Thearmy would have been only slightly shaken by the Dreyfus 
case if that case had not been made the occasion of a formid- 
able campaign against everything military. The men who at 
that time occupied the ministry of war made no struggle 
against this movement. The army was abandoned, morally 
and materially. 

Everyone remembers the scandals of the André ministry. 
The corps of officers, deteriorated in all ways after the sup- 
pression of the classification committees, lost confidence. As 
they believed no more in war they began to be niggardly; under 
pretext of economy they neglected upkeep and reduced 
manufactures; indispensable improvements were postponed 
under pretext of preliminary studies. 

Finally a last serious blow was dealt to our military organi- 
zation by the passage of a new recruiting law in 1905—a 
political law in which the good of the army was the least care 
of its author. That law established the two years service 
without exception or dispensation. No provision was made to 
compensate by judicious organization for the weakening of 
the army by the loss of a third of its numbers. It was simply 
a question of relaxation of military duty. The length of the 
periods of training for men in the reserve was shortened at 
the same time as that of the men in active service. 

Hardly was that law passed when the Moroccan incident 
came to show the disadvantages of such a careless policy. 
Important credits were obtained outside of Parliament in 
order to resume manufacture. But very quickly carelessness 
again was in control. The great improbability of a war was 
officially proclaimed. During the long ministry of M. 
Clemenceau the war budget was continually reduced with 
regard to expenditures for supplies. It was at the moment 
when the power was in the hands of the man, who, in 1917, by 

a marvellous chance, was going to represent the will of France 
[ 28] 
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to resist, that the development of our military equipment was 
the most delayed. This delay could not be compensated for 
before the war. In spite of the efforts of MM. Millerand and 
Etienne, French equipment was not developed as it ought to 
have been. Meanwhile a number of well-taken measures 
succeeded in raising the morale of the army. 

The country, and Parliament also, would have granted 
demands for more important efforts to insure its safety. In 
spite of some opposition, the necessity was admitted of a new 
recruiting law increasing to three years the length of active 
service. This was a compromise solution as our equipment 
was still insufficient, but it indicated the will to live that 
animated the nation. 


However that may be, the collection of laws and decrees of 
the Third Republic relative to the army assured us of nu- 
merous well-trained contingents when the enemy invaded us 
again. There was a satisfactory organizaton of large units 
and perfect transportation for mobilization and concentration. 
The general staff knew its profession. Without doubt serious 
lacks were revealed at the beginning of the war. We had no 
heavy artillery, very few machine guns and our high command 
was surprised by the German strategy (this because of the 
discredit thrown by the Dreyfus affair on the work of the 
instruction service). But in spite of all these imperfections, the 
French Army, in the first weeks of the war, almost alone saved 
the country and the whole world from German domination. 
Then the army learned to adapt itself to war conditions and 
finally conquered the enemy. While it was aided by the allied 
armies, it supplied the commander-in-chief who forced the vic- 
tory. The race has lost nothing of its warlike qualities. The 
Republic has supplied the military institutions which make it 
possible for the race to put force to the service of justice. As 
our glorious Joffre said after the victory of the Marne, “The 
government of the Republic may well be proud of its army.” 
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V 
SOCIAL LEGISLATION 
By AnprE LigEssE 
Member of the Institute ! 


The term “social laws” is today currently employed to 
designate those laws whose object is either to regulate the 
conditions of classification of employers and employees, to 
intervene in agreements relative to contracts for the perform- 
ance of labor, to impose regulations in regard to labor, or to 
organize prudential institutions on bases more or less authori- 
tative and of differing forms, of which industrial insurance is 
the most generally adopted; in fine, the legal relief carries out 
a plan whose limits have been much broadened during the 
last generation. 

From all points of view one of the most important of the 
social laws among those that have been passed and made 
effective under the Third Republic is certainly the law of 
March 21, 1884, authorizing the creation of trade syndicates. 
This importance is measured by the consequences produced 
by it which existing facts make notable. 

The law of March 21, 1884, rests on a principle which it was 
indispensable to apply to meet new technical conditions of 
economic production. When Turgot, by the celebrated edict 
of February, 1776, the preamble of which is one of the most 
beautiful bits of economic literature, abolished the privileged 
corporations, company wardens and company freedom, he only 
met the economic necessities of the period and performed an 
act of high justice. 

It is known how and why that edict, registered March 12, 
1776, became shortly after a dead letter through the fall of the 
great minister whom Louis XVI had the weakness to dismiss. 


1 Translated from Journal des Debats, November 19, 1920. 
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That liberal measure was so necessary that it was taken up 
again by the National Assembly and consecrated by the law 
of March 2, 1791. Chapelier was the one who reported on that 
law. By it especially is the name of that statesman known. 
And moreover, in the critical moments at the beginning of the 
revolution he played an important réle: it was on his proposal 
that the Assembly of the States General organized itself into 
the National Assembly and swore not to adjourn until they 
had given a constitution to France. It was he again who 
proposed the “Oath of the Tennis Court” and took part in 
the declarations made during the famous night of August 4. 

Subsequently that law of March 2, 1791, has been much 
criticized. At the time it was necessary. It was necessary to 
clean the slate and to snatch out by the roots those privileges, 
“fruits,” as Turgot wrote, “of avarice and contrary to humanity 
and good manners.” The measure was not too radical, for, 
under the Restoration serious attempts were made to return to 
the corporations of the old régime. But the foundation had 
been too thoroughly demolished for this to succeed. 

The Republic of 1848, even though its leaders have laid 
claim in general to the principle of association, did not adopt a 
law relative to trade classification of employers and employees. 
At that time it is true that it was a question especially of what 
has been described by that vague formula “association of 
capital and labor.” Meanwhile, as fast as new scientific dis- 
coveries of every kind were applied to the different branches 
of industry, concentration of enterprises was worked out and 
the enterprises, growing in importance, grouped the increasing 
number of workers about steam-driven machinery, one of the 
prime elements of that concentration. At the same time the 
development of railroads contributed to this transformation. 
Under these conditions the relations between employers and 
employees could not longer be established on the old bases. 

In this new state of affairs conflicts between employers and 
employees took on a particular character which brought 
about the law of March 25, 1864, authorizing strikes and 
combinations. However, the law only created a deadlock 
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and brought about a chaotic condition which it was necessary 
to relieve by an organic law on trade classifications. It was 
reserved for the Third Republic to set to work at that difficult 
task, grave in its consequences. 

These circumstances were, moreover, favorable to the 
elaboration of a law on the subject. The government of the 
Republic was then firmly established. France, in spite of a 
crisis due in large part to an absolute lack of prudence in the 
great public works undertaken at that epoch, showed genuine 
conditions of economic prosperity. On the other side of the 
channel the English trade unions offered at that moment the 
cheerful spectacle of a wise development, maintained by an 
entirely practical method, supported on the principle of trade 
interests. 

Financial resources were devoted to funds for necessary aid, 
for enforced idleness and for investment, in general proportion 
greater than funds for strikes. The doctrines of Marx had, it 
is true, crept into these classifications but it was only some 
years later that they were to assume ari importance which has 
since developed to the point we know. 

It was, then, with rather optimistic views that the law of 
March 21, 1884, was elaborated in France. It was necessary, 
as we have said. In the years that preceded its promulgation 
syndicates had already been formed without legal status in 
Paris, and had been an example of veritable trade organi- 
zations before these were legalized. We will not enter into an 
examination of the law of March 21, 1884. It is known thatit 
applies to employers as well as to employees in industry, 
commerce, agriculture and the liberal arts. We will limit 
ourselves to recalling that it contained and still contains an 
omission relating to the right of the syndicates to hold 
property. The fact has a particular importance as regards 
the responsibility of syndicates of employees. However, at 
the moment when the law of 1884 was adopted those who then 
represented the workers or pretended to represent them did 
not claim this right and at the present time the leaders of 
syndicalism, as a result of the revolutionary methods they 
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have adopted, are clearly opposed to the establishment by law 
of arrangements that would create real financial responsibility 
of the syndicates. 

But on the contrary, other provisions have been introduced 
into the law that would make the,trade syndicates of em- 
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of 2 ployees enter into the path where their leaders have drawn 
of a them. I refer to the law providing for the formation of unions 
n the of syndicates and of general federations uniting the syndicates 
1uine ofall trades. I will not insist on that point. We know in what 
f the manner revolutionary syndicalism has been able to make use 
t the of this law. Recent events have demonstrated that it could 
y an become, as has been said, “a State within a State.” The 
rade General Federation of Labor grew out of the Congress of 
Limoges of 1895. From its birth it stated its opinion as to the 
aid, goal it should strive to reach. 
rtion Without connection with any political school it grouped the 





class conscious workers from the point of view “of the struggle 
to bring about the disappearance of the wage and employment 
systems.” Thus, the syndicates of employees, created for 
discussion with their employers, carry on their suppression— 
and today by revolutionary methods, The law of 1884, 
enacted to be an instrument of conciliation, has become a 
weapon of combat. These consequences were only foreseen 
by a very few persons at the time the law of 1884 was under 
discussion. But their objections did not prevail over an 
optimism based on ignorance of history. A circular emanating 
from the Minister of the Interior drawn up for the application 
of that law, and inspired, it is said, by Waldeck-Rousseau, 
bore witness to a confidence so complete that it reached the 
point of ingenuousness. The limited economic education of 
future syndics could not authorize such extensive hopes. 
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rds What shall we think today of the future action of the law of 
at 1884? Recent events which are the real tests, including the 
hen experiment of which Soviet Russia offers us the spectacle, 
did make it possible for us to believe that, thanks to the good sense 
: of of the mass of French employees and workers, enlightened by 
hey experience, the syndicates of employees will return to the 
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primary rational function which the original principle of the 
law assigned to them. 

To that end the government has a clear duty—to make the 
freedom of labor really respected, and this primarily in the 
interest of the workers themselves. 


The laws that regulate industrial labor have been very 
numerous under the Third Republic. There is one of them, 
the earliest in point of date, which can not be criticized in 
principle. This is the law of May 19, 1874, on child labor and 
labor of minor girls employed in industry. In 1827 a manu- 
facturer of Mulhouse, M. Dollfus, called the attention of the 
Industrial Society of that city to the necessity of regulating 
the daily working hours for child labor. In 1840, the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences directed one of its members, 
M. Villermé, to make an inquiry into the conditions of the 
working population. The law of March 22, 1841, was the 
result. Though the law of 1874 was not perfect we must 
recognize that it had a certain usefulness. But once started 
along that path the interventionists did not hold themselves 
within the limits marked by the principle of freedom of labor. 
As long as it was a question of children and minor girls we can 
understand that the State should constitute itself their 
guardian by virtue of the principle that they could not 
personally defend their own interests. For adults it should be 
otherwise as they are responsible for their acts. The law of 
November 2, 1892, had for its object to control the labor of 
women in factories and this law was modified by the law of 
March 30, 1900, the results from which were not what were 
hoped for. It had one bad immediate result—to injure 
apprenticeship. 

The law of July 13, 1906, on the weekly holiday, is in the 
category of interventions. We do not need to recall the prac- 
tical difficulties that it caused. As for the work day for labor 
for adults, first fixed at twelve hours by the decree of Sep- 
tember 9, 1848, this, by the law of 1900, was reduced to ten 
hours for laborers working with children protected by the law 
of 1892. It was proposed, before the war, to pass a law fixing 
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the maximum work day at ten hours for all laborers and em- 
ployees. It is known that the law of April 25, 1919, has fixed 
it at eight hours. Generalizations of this sort are in actuality 
seriously in error. Here again the application of this law has 
raised up many difficulties. It is absolutely inapplicable in 
agriculture. As for railroad administrations, where it was 
necessary to establish it immediately in the midst of an 
unprecedented crisis, they have been and still are in the grasp 
of problems difficult of solution causing trouble in railroad 
management and considerable increase in expenses: In this 
connection let us recall that a law on safety of navigation and 
of employment on ships, intended to serve as a basis for actual 
organization was passed in 1907, and that it established by 
decree, even at that time, the eight-hour day for all the crew 
whose work was of a laborious nature. Since that time this 
limitation of the work day has been extended to all employed 
on ships. 

We should also consider the question of workmen’s in- 
surance. On this point an attempt has been made to follow 
the example of Germany as regards workmen’s and peasants’ 
pensions, by inserting in the lawsof April 5, 1910, and February 
27, 1912, the principle of obligatory insurance. This principle, 
however, was not accepted by those interested as is proved by 
the investigations made on the subject. Nevertheless 
Parliament preferred this system to that which has been 
called “subsidized” liberty. Some difficulties in application 
have arisen that have not yet been solved, as regards the 
withholding by the employers of a percentage of the salaries 
or wages of the employees. The employers and the State 
participate in providing these pensions. 

Accident insurance gave rise to the organic law of April 9, 
1898. Following the example of Germany, it establishes the 
employer’s liability but does not make the insurance obliga- 
tory for it establishes the principle of contractual rsponsi- 
bility. Obligatory insurance, however, exists in the case of 
sailors, and we may remember that by the law of June 29, 
1894, insurance must be ‘provided for working minors. 
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Space does not permit us to extend this outline. Under the 
Third Republic other social laws have been passed and put 
into effect, such as the laws relative to conciliation and 
arbitration, to the registration of laborers and employees and 
to other regulations. It is enough for us to give the terms of 
the principal of these laws in order to indicate their character. 

Certainly many of these laws are essential and their 
usefulness cannot be disputed. But on the slippery ground of 
social legislation there is a tendency, with the aid of political 
rivalry, toward interventionism without limit. Those who 
worked at the beginning to draft these laws and have them 
adopted, and even the Chambers that voted for them, in the 
great majority of cases did not intend to bring about thus such 
a radical transformation of society, the modern bases of 
which, established by the French revolution, are: the freedom 
of labor and the responsibility implied in the principles of 
equality before the law and the freedom of individual property. 

At the same time, as, little by little, one regulation leads to 
another when one passes the limits beyond which the beneficial 
action of the freedom of labor is no longer clear, a tendency too 
often exists to diminish the responsibility of individuals by 
imposing upon them the guardianship of the State. 

That was Bismark’s conception when he advocated the 
development of the social laws in Germany. In France our 
socialists in the government, developed from the platform 
socialists, have played too much with fire in endeavoring to 
gain their objects. The revolutionary socialists have profited 
by this situation to urge to an exaggerated degree intervention 
relating especially to the regulation of labor and of syndicalist 
organization, neglecting in general laws for insurance and 
assistance as bourgeois means of hindering revolutionary 
action. Meanwhile, in spite of this policy some indications 
permit us to hope that lessons of experience will turn away 
those workers, who are truly “conscious” of realities, from the 
path into which the doctrinaires of paradox and of chimera, 
aided by clever exploiters of the credulity of the masses, would 
wish to lead them. 
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VI 
FRENCH LITERATURE 
By AnprE CHAUMEIX ! 


It would be difficult to sum up in a brief formula what 
French literature has been during the past fifty years. The 
proper characterization of the period that stretches between 
the two wars rests precisely on what has been an aspiration 
marked by different stages of development. At first glance 
one sees clearly some of the features of that epoch which 
correspond to a part of the truth, but they are all incomplete. 
Thus the majority of writers have had more scientific pre- 
occupations than had Racine, Boileau or Lamartine. On the 
other hand they interested themselves not only in the individ- 
ual but in the whole group of individuals that compose society. 
Furthermore, in almost all cases, curiosity has not been simply 
artistic, it has more often been accompanied by more general 
cares, and if not with social concepts, at least with social preoc- 
cupations. If literature has for its object the knowledge of the 
human mind and through this means the bringing of life to per- 
fection, the effort of French literature for the last fifty years 
might be described by saying that it has tended increasingly 
toward more and more complete realism, at the same time tak- 
ing into account the material elements of nature, the spiritual 
elements of humanity and the poetic elements of language. 

Immediately after 1870 the realistic influence dominated. 
That great doctrine which has intervened so fortunately many 
times in our literature, again brought to honor the qualities 
neglected by romanticism. The work of Flaubert, as of 
Renan, Leconte de Lisle, and Taine, while bringing art nearer 
to nature has regenerated the esprit and style and has found 
again precision, plenitude and solidity. But this was com- 

1 Translated from Jouraal des Dibats, November 19, 1920. 
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promised by their successors, and extreme realism became 
quite the contrary of what it was originally and essentially, It 
ended in a narrow and systematic vision of the real. By 
demanding of science not only a method but also certitudes, 
by considering only the external and mechanical representa- 
tion of things and beings, it emptied nature of a part of its 
content in order to arrive at a convention that was in its own 
fashion entirely romantic. Though Maupassant remains 
with his great art the best disciple of Flaubert, the most 
celebrated author of that period was Zola who built up a 
powerful and vulgar dream of life, but who certainly did not 
simply record reality. The very excess of that realism brought 
about its downfall. In a romanticist like Alphonse Daudet, 
there appeared already a spontaneity, a grace and a sensibility 
that far surpass the theories of that school. Approximately 
between 1880 and 1895 the greatest writers were clearly 
outside of realism. Anatole France, Paul Bourget, Pierre Loti 
and a little later Maurice Barrés show in their books a strength 
and an accuracy of psychology, a breadth of mind or a poetical 
power that mark a new current in those who wrote and those 
who read. And the peasant life described by René Bazin as 
well as by Emile Pouvillon and later by Francis Jammes had 
nothing in common with La Terre. 

The domination of the romance in this period makes it 
fitting, that in defining the development of ideas, the roman- 
ticists be first cited. But the poets, historians and critics 
collaborated. It is by extreme precision that writers seek to 
express reality and to make us feel life. If one did not fear to 
mention pell mell these diverse works there might be men- 
tioned at the same time La Science Expérimental by Claude 
Bernard, the beautiful Recherches sur les Problémes d' Histoire 
by Fustel de Coulanges, the works of Ribot, books by Sorel, 
the historic works by Taine and by Renan, so full of recur- 
rences when one compares them with their earlier writings, 
and the works of Hugo himself, who, after having been the 
all-powerful god of romanticism tended simultaneously toward 
the classic form and toward the ideas that influenced the 
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epoch. Parnassian poetry, on its side, by its exactitude, 
presents history with Heredia; and Leconte de Lisle, the 
most unimpassioned or the most despondent of poets, has 
related in full detail the conceptions of universal life in all 
the ages—the different steps of the eternal dream of humanity. 

The stage alone has been less directly involved in this 
intellectual movement because it remained more closely 
attached to formulas and to rules and because it maintained 
the ancient traditions. Except for light comedy where the 
gracefulness of French authors is always sprightly, realism has 
given us only Becque, and analytical writing was only renewed 
with-de Porto-Riche. It is curious to note that the greatest 
successes like that of Cyrano simply bear: witness to the 
success of a style still entirely romantic. And perhaps it was 
by the quest for certain sociological plays that the stage 
endeavored most strongly to free itself from excessive realism. 
The work of d’Augier and of Dumas already marked a reaction 
against the deadly dullness of an art which pretended to be in- 
dependent of life. The work of Hervieu and of Brieux is aimed 
at problems of collective morality, and in greater degree the 
work of Curel has a tendency toward philosophic conception. 

Everything worked together so that in the last years of the 
nineteenth century the realism of Zola finished its decline. 
Today we discern better the bearing of certain methods of 
thought and of writing which have in their time given rise to 
criticism. Dilettanteism and impressionism have extended the 
curiosity of the mind and refined the sensibility. Who does 
not remember that one of those accused of impressionism was 
Jules Lemaitre and who does not know today that we owe 
to him one of the works in which is found the most solid 
observation and the most exact definition and analysis—the 
Contemporains and the Impressions de Thééire? As illustrated 
by Mallarmé, symbolism itself, of which for a long period we 
have preserved only the excesses, the incongruous and the din, 
has also worked according to its means to recast the customary 
forms of poetry to bring, finally, flexibility to the language 
and to give a more complete conception of things. Freed little 
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by little from what was obscure and bizarre in theory, poets 
appeared and some beautiful works were created such as thoge 
of Henri de Régnier, Verlaine, Samain and Moréas. At 
the end of the century a notable phenomenon completed the 
regeneration of our literature, namely, the taking up of the 
study of foreign literatures. Much, as has been remarked, 
only echoed ideas and sentiments that originated with us and 
dated from Rousseau, Chateaubriand or George Sand. But 
these forgotten ideas were thus brought back to our minds, 
There were George Elliott, Dostoievsky, Tolstoi, Ibsen, 
Schopenhauer and others, some of whom were powerfully 
realistic in that they practised the 1ule of making everything 
subservient to the object in view, but who brought to their 
task a care for psychciogy, an ability to depict human beings, 
a pity and a charity which completed the liberation of minds 
from pseudo-realism. And by a peculiar chance, the Thé&tre 
Libre, at first so indulgent to our extreme realists, gave 
hospitality to the foreign authors whose realism was, it has 
been said, swollen with thought and poetry. 

Thus about the year 1900 there was a possible harvest of 
minds freed from theories, when the series of political crises 
brought about a more general revision of ideas. Literature 
was never more militant than in the years preceding the war 
of 1914. With rare exceptions there were few writers who, 
going beyond individual impressions and purely lyrical 
themes, had not a humanitarian and national turn of mind, 
Each, according to his temperament, wrote, if not polemics, at 
least controversial and dogmatic matters. This animated 
period was one of the most fruitful, through the abundance 
of ideas that were brought into play, of analyses that were 
remade and of definitions that were determined. The war did 
not interrupt this work for it broke out at the moment when 
results were being obtained. Even at a distance of some years 
we see today that the work then undertaken consisted in 
bringing into a clearer light the eternal traits of French esprit, 
and in the search for the real by putting aside all that cast a 
shadow on it. To the investigation of realism, already dead, 
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was joined a critical investigation of the eighteenth century, a 
critical investigation of romanticism and a critical investi- : 
gation of scientific materialism. There resulted a more pro- 4 
found knowledge of esprit, of its laws and traditions, and a af 
renaissance of classic taste. The famous phrase of Michelet, ( a 
“The great century, I mean the eighteenth,” has ceased to be igi 
considered incontestable. There are the notions of the 
seventeenth century, its passion for reality deprived of 
ideology, its Descartian sense for clear and distinct ideas, its ‘| 
taste for reasoning, its order, and, it is necessary to add, its | 4 
freedom and boldness of mind which appeared to contain all 
truth proper to our nation and all truth in general. 

It is curious that this intellectual elaboration was the work 
of men quite different in their convictions and in the nature 
of their talent. It was a collective work and, as it were, the 
common result of divergent efforts and this is what gave it 


















cave such great force. The results have little by little become F 
t has evident by their own weight; the effort of a Brunetiére or of i 

a Faguet to analyze the eighteenth century, the effort of a i a 
st of Maurras to define romanticism and to free the law from oe 
Tiss organizing empiricism, fit in at a certain point with the 





Bi 
ture constructive work of Bourget, with the analytical work of t A 
we Anatole France who, whatever his theories in other directions, Ct 
who, never ceases to be spontaneously the flower of Latin genius, | Bi 
rical with the work also of Péguy or Cladel, the studies of Boutroux at 
ind, and of Henri Poincaré, and the entirely Aristotelian renais- ba 
S, at sance of spiritualism which we owe to Henri Bergson and E 4 
ated which has so powerfully contributed to spread French thought : 





beyond our borders. After the victory, at the moment when 
new generations are appearing in their turn, all ready to think 
and to write, their elders leave them the great lesson of what a 
they have accomplished—a definition of the traditions which i 
alone make possible new necessary and progressive steps, a 
liberation of intelligence with regard to narrow theories, and, 
to sum up, the bringing forward of the two concepts without 
which literature would never have existed—the double respect 
for nature and for the human mind. 
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